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museum of natural history. Its founders, men of substance and leadership, observed that Boston's commerce was highly productive and that "the class of persons enjoying easy circumstances, and possessing surplus wealth, is comparatively numerous. As we are not called upon for large contributions to national purposes, we shall do well to take advantage of the exemption, by taxing ourselves for those institutions, which will be attended with lasting and extensive benefit, amidst all changes of our public fortunes and political affairs."1 Thanks to the benefactions of such public-spirited .men of affairs as John Quincy Adams, John Lowell, James Perkins, and William Shaw, the Athenaeum absorbed many special-collections and in a relatively short time became a popular literary center for its restricted shareholding membership, and a model for other athenaeums.
Other cities saw the rise of similar institutions. Not to be outdone by Boston, a group of prominent Worcester men, including Isaiah Thomas, the far-famed publisher of almanacs, Bibles, and other books, incorporated the American Antiquarian Society in 1812. This organization was to assist the future historians of the country by preserving materials that would serve as landmarks in the progress of civilization. It was not long before it had a notable collection of materials that became the pride of Worcester's first families: Indian and other American antiquities, maps, newspapers, manuscripts, and books. It issued annually a volume of proceedings to which friends of the society contributed. In New York, John Pintard, a merchant prince of scholarly tastes, took the lead in establishing the New York Historical Society in 1804; on its rosters were the names of many men prominent in the professional and business life of the metropolis.
In other cities also leading citizens established museums and academies of natural history. In 1812 such an institution was organized in Philadelphia, and five years later the Lyceum of Natural History in New York began its useful career when prominent citizens assembled collections of specimens, contributed original papers, and published memoirs. About the same time museums of natural history were founded in Richmond, Raleigh, and Charleston, and within a few years in Baltimore, Cincinnati, New Orleans, and at least a dozen small places. All these agencies enriched American intellectual life by encouraging a spirit of
1 Josiah Quiticy, The History of the Boston Athenaeum (Cambridge, 1851), 39-40.